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THOM  SHEEHAN 


The  tall,  strong,  hunchbacked  grey  stan¬ 
chions  of  the  El  marched  down  the  street  in 
perfect  order,  broken  in  ranks  occasionally 
by  the  intersections.  Pacing  the  El  was  a  littered 
cobblestoned  street  and  a  very  uneven  sidewalk, 
rampant  in  cracks  and  asphalt  repairs.  Lining  the 
sides  of  the  street  were  dirty-grey,  unpainted  and 
uncared-for  tenement  buildings,  crumpling  in  mis¬ 
use  and  destitution.  From  one  or  two  windows  along 
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the  street  fluttered* yellow  curtains, 
caught  by  an  interior  draft,  danc¬ 
ing  to  a  strange  rhythm.  Every 
five  minutes  a  rumbling  began  in 
the  distance  and  grew  in  intensity 
until  an  elevated  train  sped  over¬ 
head.  The  stanchions  growled  un¬ 
derneath  the  weight. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  when 
the  little  business  coupe  rolled  up 
to  nuzzle  its  tires  against  the  curb¬ 
ing  in  front  of  one  of  the  old 
houses.  The  heat  of  day  hung  in 
the  air  and  dust  swirled  in  merry 
little  circles  in  the  few  slanting 
rays  of  sun  that  dared  peek  be¬ 
tween  dark-faced  buildings.  A 
young  man,  looking  very  tall  in  a 
light  striped  suit  and  a  dark  tie, 
stepped  from  the  car,  his  eyes 
looking  over  the  house  in  front  of 
him,  noticing  the  adolescent  scrib- 
blings  on  the  wall,  the  papers  clus¬ 
tered  in  the  open  hallway,  and  the 
broken  stairs  beyond.  He  took  the 
light  hat  from  his  head  and  flipped 
it  into  the  car,  and  then  he  wiped 
his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief 
which  he  replaced  in  his  trouser 
pocket.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
once  and  went  to  and  through  the 
door. 

The  interior  air  was,  all  at  once, 
antiseptic,  tobacco  and  urine.  He 
winced  visibly  from  the  stench 
and  started  up  the  stairs  as  if  he 
was  very  used  to  climbing  them. 
A  pale  yellow  light  flickered  up 
the  stairs  behind  him. 

His  face,  pale  despite  the  season, 
looked  tired  and  drawn,  with  dark 
regions  under  his  eyes  that  were 
accented  against  the  pallor.  His 
mouth  hung  slightly  open,  giving 
a  weak  expression  to  his  face,  yet 


a  little  courage  spoke  in  his  firm 
chin. 

A  hallway  crossed  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  he  went  to  the  right. 
The  flaky,  dirty  paint  of  the  hall¬ 
way  pointed  fingers  at  him.  He 
swiped  at  a  patch  of  wall  and 
flakes  of  paint  whispered  to  the 
floor.  His  footsteps  cracked  un¬ 
derneath  his  weight. 

He  knocked  at  the  last  door  and 
entered  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  An  old  man  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  that  faced  a  great  bay 
window.  He  could  almost  reach 
out  and  touch  the  El.  The  man 
got  up  quickly,  and  said,  '*Joe, 
why  my  God  boy,  you  look  good.” 

^Feeling  fine,  dad,”  answered 
the  young  man.  A  new  odor  hit 
him.  He  couldn’t  recall  it  right 
away.  He  thought  it  was  piccalilly 
or  relish.  He  settled  on  piccalilly. 

**At  least  he’s  got  a  clean  shave,” 
thought  the  young  man.  He 
watched  the  great  hands  on  the 
old  man,  as  if  they  were  the  last 
remnants  of  his  health.  They  were 
knobby  hands,  hands  of  the  la¬ 
borer,  hands  that  had  held  the 
young  man  in  his  early  days,  hands 
now  that  seemed  alone  in  the 
room. 

**How’s  the  new  job  going, 
son?”  The  boy  knew  the  interest 
was  genuine.  It  smacked  into  the 
hollow  of  his  mind. 

*Tt’s  great  dad.  How’re  things 
with  you?”  He  knew  the  answer 
before  he  heard  it.  *Tit  as  a  fiddle, 
son.  Fit  as  a  fiddle.  Things  are 
pretty  slow  down  at  the  union  of¬ 
fice  but  they  say  that  some  good 
jobs  are  coming  in.  Construction’s 
picking  up.” 
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He  knew  it  was  all  a  lie.  The  old 
man’s  working  days  were  long 
past.  He  was  holding  onto  the 
memory  of  days  gone,  days  when 
he  could  smash  an  oak  table  with 
his  fist.  Now  his  fists  were  gone 
too.  Knobby  bulges  lay  on  the 
back  of  his  hands.  The  young  man 
saw  the  untied  laces  on  the  old 
man’s  shoes. 

*Took,  dad,  let’s  square  off. 
Rita  and  I  want  you  to  come  and 
stay  with  us.  We’re  getting  a  new 
place,  our  own,  with  a  nice  big 
yard.  Trees  all  around  us,  too. 
We  want  you  to  come  and  live 
with  us,  dad.” 

**Son,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  if  it  wasn’t  for  Danny  I’d  go 
with  you.  I’d  love  to,  but  there’s 
Danny,  Joe.”  The  old  man  looked 
out  of  the  window  towards  the 
alley  across  the  street.  '"Danny’s 
not  like  you,  Joey.  He’s  got  cer¬ 
tain  ways  about  him.  Those  looks 
of  his  are  part  of  it.  He’s  too  good 
looking,  and  things  are  coming  too 
easy  for  him.  Not  the  way  they 
came  for  you.  You  had  to  work 
too  hard  for  what  you  got.  Danny 
seen  that  and  he  don’t  want  it  that 
way.  He  gets  things  put  right  in 
the  palm  of  his  hands.  I’ve  just 
got  to  stick  with  him,  Joey,  I  just 
got  to.” 

Joey  felt  the  hopeless  well  his 
father  was  in.  He  saw  the  hole  of 
darkness,  he  saw  the  slippery  walls 
that  loomed  overhead  to  a  dim 
crest.  He  felt  as  he  had  many  times 
before,  that  he  could  choke  to 
death  standing  right  in  this  room, 
that  he  could  die  right  here  with¬ 
out  ever  getting  to  see  the  sun¬ 


light.  He  sat  down  beside  his 
father. 

"Why  not  bring  Danny  with 
us,  dad?  We’ve  talked  it  over  and 
Rita  says  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  him,  to  get  out  of  here 
and  find  what  we’ve  found.  Dad, 
we’re  so  happy  that  we  want  to 
share  it  with  you  and  Danny. 
Can’t  you  know  how  I  feel?” 

"Son,  he  just  won’t  go,  he  just 
won’t  go.  I’ve  tried  I  don’t  know 
how  many  times  to  get  him  to 
move,  but  things  are  just  falling 
into  his  hands.  He  don’t  want  to 
work  for  things  like  you  did.” 

Joe  felt  his  shoulders  sag.  All 
his  hopes  seemed  to  slip  from  their 
bright  prominence  and  fall  to  the 
dirty  floor.  He  could  kick  them 
into  a  far  corner  and  it  wouldn’t 
matter.  He  could  run  his  feet  over 
them  and  they  wouldn’t  cry;  they 
didn’t  have  any  life  in  them. 

The  old  man  put  out  one  hand 
and  rested  it  on  Joey’s  knee. 
"What  I’m  waiting  for  is  just 
what  happened  now,  only  I  want 
Danny  to  walk  in  here  and  say, 
'C’mon,  dad,  pack  up  and  let’s  get 
out  of  here.’  That’s  all  I’m  wait¬ 
ing  for,  son.  Just  for  him  to  walk 
in  some  night  and  say  that  he 
wants  to  leave.  Its  got  to  be  up  to 
him.  He’s  got  to  see  like  you  did.- 
There’s  no  other  way.” 

Joey  got  up  and  put  his  hand  on 
his  father’s  shoulder.  He  could 
feel  the  ancient  muscles  lying 
quiet  and  asleep.  His  eyes  fogged 
a  little  and  he  tried  to  swallow. 
Someone  had  powdered  his  throat. 
If  he  coughed  he  would  scratch  it. 

"Dad,  our  new  place  is  a  couple 
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of  hundred  miles  from  here.  Fve 
been  assigned  to  a  new  office.  I 
won’t  be  coming  back  this  way  too 
often.  When  I  can  get  a  long 
weekend  I’ll  be  back  to  see  you, 
but  I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will 
be  till  then.” 

He  saw  the  old  determination 
come  rising  across  the  old  man’s 
face  like  the  tide  against  the  an¬ 
cient,  barnacle-covered  piles  at 
the  wharf.  The  knobby  hands  were 


trying  to  make  fists.  He  could  feel 
the  pain  in  his  own  hands. 

*T’ll  be  with  you  one  day,  son, 
but  my  place  is  here  with  Danny. 
I’ve  got  to  stay.” 

They  both  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  alley  across  the  way. 
Stinlight,  in  groping  fingers,  was 
stirring  dust  around  a  bright- 
leafed  little  tree  fighting  its  way 
upward  in  the  midst  of  trash  and 
old  timbers. 
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girl  at  the  seashore 


Where  salt  air  and  sunshine  were  blowing 
And  white  waves  were  whipping  and  cracking, 
Her  speckled  brown  body  was  showing 
Where  flamingo  swim  suit  was  lacking. 

In  the  water  all  fuzzy  and  racing, 

Her  father  quite  scholarly  grey. 

Had  laughed  at  his  daughter’s  placing 
Of  suit  where  it  wouldn’t  stay. 

The  surf  kept  spinning,  surrounding. 

Sending  her  back  with  regret. 

But  bravely  she  hopped  back  in,  sounding 
Each  step  like  a  wise  young  egret. 

He  called  the  flamingo  and  speckles 
They  swam  to  him  without  bother. 

He  kissed  her  ear  flush  with  freckles. 

I  guess  it  wasn’t  her  father. 


Tom  Lynch 
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In  a  Fniun  Green  Inke 

Genrge  Bernier 

The  sun  was  a  red-lipped, 
autumn-burnt  lily  pad  and 
all  alone  in  the  vague  morn¬ 
ing  sky.  It  had  bobbed  up  from 
the  pine  fringe  of  the  eastern 
mountains  and  floated  now  on  the 
watery  grey.  The  smell  of  clammy 
fog  bunches  that  ran  faster  than 
the  landscape  past  the  boat  eased 
up  and  lurched  to  a  stop  as  the 
rusty  fishing  anchor  caught  bot¬ 
tom. 

A  row  of  white  picket  birches 
half  circled  the  lake,  fawn  green 
with  blue -green  evergreen  shutters 
that  opened  and  closed  with  the 
wind.  Hawks  called  lazy  calls  to 
one  another  across  the  pine  and 
spruce,  and  in  a  parchment  birch 
a  heavy-eyed  squirrel  twitched  a 
ratty  tail. 

Arnold’s  waxed  nylon  leader 
landed  swish  on  the  water’s  back 
and  the  red  coachman  rested  easily 
on  .the  wrinkled  calm.  Arnold 
started  pulling  line,  hand  over 
hand,  and  a  thousand  watery  V’s 
fell  off  the  moving  fly;  he  moved 
the  tapered  bamboo  rod  toward 
the  vertical  in  bursts  and  the 
coachman  puddle  skipped  over  the 
boat.  He  leaned  the  rod  slightly 
forward,  slightly  back,  then 
flicked  elbow,  wrist,  and  rod,  for¬ 
ward  and  out.  The  wet  line  crack¬ 
led  behind,  looped  past  Arnold, 
unfurled,  and  swished  onto  the 
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water,  middle  of  the  line  first, 
then  the  rest,  then  the  coachman. 

He  performed  the  ritual  for 
twenty  swishing,  skipping,  crack¬ 
ling  minutes  then  held  up  a  cast 
and  untied  the  waxed  leader  and 
fly.  He  dipped  a  dry  leader  in  the 
lake  water,  slipped  it  through  the 
loop  on  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
clipped  it  into  place.  Holding  the 
free  looped  end  of  the  leader  in  his 
left  hand,  Arnold  threaded  a  hook, 
tied  it,  bit  away  the  excess  leader, 
and  slid  a  dirt-caked  worm  over 
the  barb.  He  turned  so  that  he  was 
facing  the  middle  of  the  lake  and 
flipped  the  baited  hook  and  line 
into  the  water.  He  felt  relieved. 

The  best  part  of  worm  fishing 
is  that  you  don’t  have  to  think 
about  it  as  you  do  about  fly  fish¬ 
ing.  Arnold  maintained  that  fly 
fishing  was  the  best  sport  but  he 
was  always  glad  when  the  trout 
wouldn’t  come  up  for  the  fly  and 
he  had  to  use  worms.  You  could 
think  about  something  else  and  let 
the  fish  do  the  catching. 

He  like  the  way  the  line  split 
into  three  at  the  water;  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  shadow,  and  the  water- 
bent  underwater  part.  He  would 
do  it  this  time  for  sure.  She 
wouldn’t  even  try  to  find  him  but 
if  she  did  she  wouldn’t  be  able  to. 
He  would  camp  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  here  in  his  tent  and  then  in 
spring  he  could  leave  Maine  and 
head  south,  maybe  to  Florida  or 
New  Orleans.  He  could  get  work 
there  and  she  would  never  look  for 
him. 

Four  years  with  her  was  a  cold, 
wet  hell.  He  had  nothing.  Every 


last  thing  was  in  her  name,  the 
house,  the  car,  the  motel, — espec¬ 
ially  the  motel;  even  the  dog.  Four 
years,  and  the  only  people  he  knew 
were  her  friends.  He  didn’t  have 
even  one  friend  of  his  own.  He 
was  sinking  all  the  time  and  no¬ 
body  cared  if  he  went  under  and 
out  of  sight. 

There  was  a  little  tap  on  the 
line  and  he  held  his  breath.  It 
didn’t  come  back.  He  grinned  at 
the  puddle  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wide,  flat-bottomed  boat  and  a 
stubbled,  happy  face  grinned  back. 
He  had  this.  She  never  knew  where 
he  went  fishing  for  this  week  in 
September.  She  knew  what  mag¬ 
azines  he  read,  his  underwear  size, 
how  much  he  spent  each  week  on 
cigarettes,  but  she  didn’t  know 
where  he  pitched  his  tent  and  set 
up  camp,  she  didn’t  know  about 
this  lake  and  the  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  the  big  trout.  It  was  his 
only  thing.  She  just  didn’t  care 
about  this  trip  every  year;  she  saw 
him  down  to  the  bus  stop,  gave 
him  forty  dollars,  and  told  him 
when  she  would  expect  him  back, 
but  she  never  asked  just  where  he 
would  be.  She  knew  better. 

Arnold  shifted  the  fishing  rod 
to  his  left  hand,  leaned  to  his  right, 
put  his  right  elbow  on  the  wicket 
seat,  and  with  his  weight  on  the 
elbow,  slid  his  rump  off  the  wicket 
seat  and  onto  the  wet  boat  bottom 
beside  the  bait  can.  He  grunted 
satisfaction  at  his  comfortable 
wetness  with  his  back  propped 
against  the  seat  and  his  knees  above 
the  boat’s  sides  and  his  shins  press¬ 
ing  against  ihe  center  thwart.  He 
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put  the  fishing  rod  back  into  his 
right  hand  and  swung  the  rod  and 
line  sharply  across  his  body  and 
the  baited  hook  plunked  twenty 
feet  from  the  boat  on  the  shore 
side. 

He  would  never  marry  again  he 
was  sure.  When  he  was  free  of  her 
he  wouldn’t  marry  again.  That 
much  was  settled.  He  didn’t  want 
to  marry  her  type  of  looks  again 
and  he  wasn’t  handsome  enough  to 
marry  for  love.  He  wasn’t  hand¬ 
some,  really  handsome,  the  kind 
pretty  girls  marry.  His  eyes  were 
big  and  far  apart  and  nervous 
looking  and  the  kids  called  him 
*Tish”  when  he  was  young.  He  was 
paunchy,  and  forty,  and  had  a  big 
upper  jaw  and  a  small  lower  jaw, 
and  the  upper  jaw  stuck  out  far¬ 
ther  than  the  rest  of  his  face.  No, 
he  wasn’t  handsome  but  he  was 
average  looking,  maybe  better 
than  average;  he  didn’t  know 
what  girls  looked  for  in  a  man, 
anyway. 

The  line  straightened  and  Ar¬ 
nold  stiffened.  He  waited,  waited, 
waited,  then  came  the  tug  and  the 
zing  of  the  line  and  the  whirr  of 
the  reel  and  the  bend  of  the  rod, 
and  the  line  ran  a  cutting  edge 
through  the  water  like  the  fin  of  a 
giant  fish.  Arnold  leaned  out  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  but  it  was  too 
deep.  He  knew  it  was  big.  The 
line  went  slack  and  for  three  hol¬ 
low,  anxious,  aching,  fear-filled 
seconds  he  thought  he  had  lost  it. 
Then  he  saw  four,  maybe  five, 
pounds  of  trout  erupt,  arch,  and 
splatter  the  fawn-green  waters. 
Arnold  kicked,  grunted,  and  fell 


forward  to  his  feet  from  the  wet 
bottom  of  the  boat;  his  right  arm 
was  stiff  above  him,  his  fingers 
ground  sweatily  into  the  cork 
handle,  of  the  rod.  The  boat 
lurched  with  the  movement  of  the 
trout  so  he  bent  at  the  knees  and 
found  the  wicket  seat  with  his 
rump.  He  sat  and  remembered  to 
breathe. 

The  big  circles  that  the  line  cut 
in  the  water  became  smaller  and 
smaller  and  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  boat  and  Arnold  knew  the 
trout  was  tiring  and  reeled  in  oh 
it.  He  slid  his  left  hand  along  the 
slippery  boat  bottom  and  groped 
blindly  for  the  landing  net,  found 
it,  drew  it  to  his  feet,  and  threw 
his  fingers  back  on  the  reel  to  take 
more  line  away  from  the  trout. 
He  pulled  line  until  the  trout 
splashed  against  the  boat.  He 
slipped  his  right  hand  fingers  up 
a  little  to  hold  the  line  and  grabbed 
the  landing  net  with  his  left  hand. 
An  out-of-water  bump  of  trout 
and  boat  and  the  splashing  stopped 
and  Arnold  lashed  lefthandedly 
through  the  water,  but  it  was 
gone.  He  jumped  up  and  his  roll¬ 
ing  shouts  rocked  the  boat.  ”Run, 
trout,  run!”  he  cried,  **Run,  run, 
run,  run!  Trout,  trout,  trout, 
trout!” 

His  stubbled  cheeks  spilled  tears, 
yelling  hot,  between  the  dirty 
knuckles  that  ground  into  the  big, 
reddened  eyes  and  the  stubby  nose. 
He  cried  to  himself  on  the  wicket 
seat  of  the  flat-bottomed  boat  in 
the  waters  near  the  shore  of  the 
fawn-green  lake  in  Maine  away 
from  everyone. 
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Then  he  was  very  ashamed. 

They  would  laugh  at  him,  if 
they  saw  him,  the  people  in  Florida 
and  New  Orleans.  They  would  say 
he  was  a  baby,  a  cry  baby,  who 
cried  and  looked  funny  with  fun¬ 
ny  eyes  and  a  funny  face.  They 
would  laugh  and  laugh  and  poke 
the  next  one  in  the  ribs  and  he 
would  laugh  too,  and  soon  every¬ 
one  would  laugh  and  point  at  the 
fish.  The  cry  baby,  the  fish. 

She  didn’t  ever  laugh.  That 
once,  when  she  had  seen  his  back 
the  first  time  all  spotted  with 
birth  marks,  she  looked  a  little 
afraid  but  she  grew  used  to  it  and 
even  talked  with  him  about  it 
when  they  were  alone  once.  They 
would  laugh  at  him  though.  They 
laughed  at  him  when  he  was  a  kid 
and  swam  with  them  at  the  big 
pool  by  the  hay  field,  and  they 
laughed  at  him  when  he  was  in  the 
war  and  had  to  take  his  clothes 
off.  When  they  were  help  at  the 
big  hotels,  they  used  to  talk  about 
him  and  laugh,  and  then  when  he 
had  left  so  many  of  them  that  no 
big  ones  would  give  him  work  any¬ 
more  he  started  washing  dishes  at 
her  motel  and  she  didn’t  laugh  at 
all  at  him  and  he  wanted  to  be 
with  her  all  the  time  and  when 
she  said  they  could  get  married  he 
said  okay  even  though  she  was  a 
widow  and  kind  of  old  and  not 
so  nice  looking  and  then  he 
stopped  being  a  dish  washer  and 
was  a  boss,  only  not  really. 

Arnold  slid  another  worm  on 
the  hook,  a  wriggly  one  this  time, 
and  sat  down  on  the  wicket  seat 


and,  holding  the  fishing  rod  in  his 
left  hand,  threw  the  baited  hook 
and  a  bunch  of  line  out  a  ways 
plunk.  His  fingers  were  nervous 
and  didn’t  hold  the  cork  handle 
so  tight,  because  he  was  upset 
about  losing  the  trout.  He  sat  and 
looked  at  the  still  line  and  the  calm 
fawn-green  waters  until  a  big  pur¬ 
ple  darning  needle  settled  and  fell 
asleep  on  the  line,  stopping  the 
silent  whirl  of  hummingbird 
wings.  Arnold  swung  the  rod  and 
line  over  to  the  other  side  plunk. 
He  really  didn’t  have  enough 
money  now  to  leave  her.  A  lot  of 
guys  would  give  a  lot  to  have  the 
deal  he  had  now  anyway;  he  would 
let  it  ride  the  way  it  was  for  the 
time  being. 

The  rod  bent  a  little  and  then 
bent  a  little  again  and  then  stayed 
bent  and  the  line  went  out.  This 
one  was  as  big,  just  as  big.  It  had 
to  be. 

It  ran.  A  little  way  this  way, 
then  a  little  way  toward  the  shore, 
then  along  the  way  the  boat  w'as 
pointing.  It  didn’t  break  water  at 
all,  not  like  the  other  one.  Arnold 
didn’t  get  up  at  all;  just  watched 
the  trout’s  line  run.  He  reeled  in  a 
little,  then  a  lot,  and  the  trout 
kicked  a  little  under  water  but 
came  in.  He  reeled  all  the  way  in 
and  put  the  net  under  it  and  lifted 
it  out.  The  tapered  back  and  sides 
were  the  egg  white  kind  of  slip¬ 
pery  and  the  red  and  blue  speckles 
slid  quite  a  bit  in  his  wet  hands.  It 
was  a  good  trout,  four  pounds 
anyway.  The  hook  was  deep  inside 
his  gullet  and  Arnold  had  a  hard 
time  getting  the  hook  out.  He 
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must  have  swallowed  when  he 
should  have  spit. 

Arnold  threw  the  trout  onto 
the  puddled  boat  bottom  and 
baited  the  hook  again.  He  tried  to 
think  why  this  one  was  caught  and 
the  other  one  got  away.  He  didn’t 
know. 


He  threw  the  line  in  and 
thought  perhaps  he  could  save 
enough  money  when  he  went  back 
to  get  away  next  year.  He  wouldn’t 
go  to  Florida  or  New  Orleans, 
though.  Some  small  place,  maybe 
a  motel  somewhere.  He  could  be 
an  experienced  handyman. 


' 
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two  poems  by  jos.  m.  turroo 


so  to  speak 


Long  through  all  the  close  hot  ways  of  summer 
I  died  a  lonely  death  a  thousand  times 
In  crowds,  and  crowds  unending,  tireless. 

In  sweat  I  waded  thick-skinned  and  sour. 

In  noises  headstrong  and  drunk. 

Until,  until  (oh  God)  at  last 
A  wind  of  autumn  emptied  the  streets 
With  one  cold  spiraling  swoop  of  his  arms 
Of  flies  and  folks  and  talk  and  jokes; 

The  poker-player  went  home  to  beat  his  wife. 

I  wandered  down  the  cooling  darkened  street 
Still  alone  with  wonder  in  my  ear; 

Letting  the  soft  rains  touch  my  tongue 
To  find  the  sweet  taste  of  God,  and  not  finding 
Him  there  I  touched  a  tree  but  it  was  dead. 

The  old  rains  walked  about  the  worn  hill  humming 
And  the  young  storm  raged  behind  its  green  humped  back. 
And  I  looked  up  when  the  clouds  spat 
On  me  as  if  I  were  a  dog  or  catechumen; 

I  walked  on  and  on  alone,  alone. 

And  wondered  if  God  hadn’t  died  of  the  same  loneliness 
Long  before  me. 
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to  a  uiind  in  autumn 


Through  cool  Indian  summer  breezes,  my  love 
Whispers  beyond  my  window,  a  woodland  visage 
With  those  faithful  invisible  lips  murmuring 
Her  vespers.  Step  soft. 

Sweet  loving  vision 

Of  the  night’s  recurring,  whirring  windsong! 

Step  softly  lest  those  parched  leaves  call  your  coming! 
Hurriedly  she,  unchecked,  will  burst  upon  me. 

Manipulating  past  drapes. 

Unfurling  curtains. 

Till  sooii  she  is  beside  me,  cool,  caressing. 

For  a*  moment  upon  my  cheek,  and  then,  she’s  gone. 

Gone,  cool  kisses 'provoking  thoughts  on  fire. 

Tranquility  returns  again. 

The  touch  of  her  soft  tresses 

Flowing  in  velvety  pine,  her  warmth  of  breath. 

And  that  dry-damp  voice  in  the  fall,  all 
Vanished;  and  my  fickle  curtains  again  followed 
In  frantic  fury,  then. 

Despairingly,  they  rest. 

But  when  the  chilling  young  moonlight  showers  earthward 
And  my  window  must  be  closed,  it’s  then  she  stops 
And  flows  and  hurls  herself  against  that  weeping  pane. 

Oh  foolish  lover! 

Inflamed  lover! 

Why  do  you  sing  so  sweetly  lullabies  low 
And  the  airy  concertos  floating  starward 
And  serenades,  until  I  sleep,  and  loosely 

Slip  serenely  down  the  moonglow; 

And  you  come  again,  my  foolish  love. 

On  Indian  summer  breezes. 
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danse  mocabre 


Above  the  sea  the  shattered  moon 
Spills  silver  on  the  grassy  dune; 

While  on  the  shore  the  sand  lies  still 
Except  at  foot  of  shadowed  hill 

Where  elfin  men  of  burnished  gold 
Are  seen  by  light  of  lamps  they  hold. 
And  soon  the  waiting  night  begins 
To  fill  with  din  of  violins. 

As  though  entranced  by  what  she  hears, 
A  maiden  in  their  midst  appears, 

And  starts  to  dance  with  studied  skill 
About  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

A  dancer  from  some  phantom  land. 
She  never  touches  once  the  sand ; 

Her  steps  and  rhythm  interlace 
With  ibis  ease  and  heron  grace. 

Until  at  last,  with  break  of  dawn. 

The  maiden,  music,  m^n  are  gone. 

And  to  the  ocean’s  gentle  swell 
The  wind  will  hint,  but  never  tell. 

— Francis  A.  Neelon 
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Rest  In  Peace 

by 

KATHY  DONOVAN 


IT  WAS  a  funeral  the  likes  of 
which  this  town  hadn’t  seen 
since  the  last  mayor  died.  Rows 
of  black  limousines  were  parked 
far  down  Main  Street,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  top  hats  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  filing  into  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Angels  proclaimed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event. 

The  occasion  was  made  more 
solemn  with  the  absence  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  better  for  it.  Mike 
O’Brien  wouldn’t  have  liked  them 
at  all.  Back  home,  he  had  often 
recalled,  his  mother  used  to  work 
a  bit  at  her  small  garden,  but  it 
wasn’t  that  way  here.  This  was  a 
land  of  bustle  and  confusion  such 
as  the  old  country  could  never 
know.  Here  there  was  no  time  left 


for  planting  and  pruning  and  the 
like.  It  was  business,  all  business, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  take  it  or 
leave  it.  So  when  O’Brien’s  obit¬ 
uary  appeared  in  the  local  paper, 
his  widow  requested  No  Flowers. 
It’s  what  the  man  himself  would 
have  wished.  She  knew  that! 

The  widow — oh,  yes!  Remark¬ 
able  woman.  Made  Mike  O’Brien 
a  big  man.  There  she  was,  sup¬ 
ported  on  either  side  by  her  two 
sons,  John  and  Emmett,  and  the 
daughter  Kit  in  tow.  The  widow 
was  splendidly  grief  stricken,  God 
bless  her.  She’d  lost  two  nights 
sleep  over  O’Brien’s  wake  and  still 
she  looked  good.  She  had  many 
things  on  her  mind,  poor  soul.  Just 
look  at  the  weather.  Wouldn’t  you 
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know  it  would  be  damp  and  rainy. 
Her  old  black  fur  always  looked 
worse  in  this  kind  of  weather,  and 
there  was  the  Mayor’s  wife  sitting 
right  in  back  of  her.  O’Brien’s 
wife  hoped  that  her  coat  wasn’t 
too  noticeable.  If  only  she  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  Mike  buy  her  that  mink 
stole.  New  fur  always  did  so  much 
for  a  woman,  especially  at  a  fu¬ 
neral,  and  after  all,  O’Brien  did 
owe  her  something.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  her  father,  O’Brien  would 
never  have  seen  the  inside  of  Town 
Hall.  And  she  had  borne  him  two 
sons,  who  had  proved  to  be  a  whole 
lot  smarter  than  their  old  man! 
But  that  was  Mike  all  over.  He  was 
willing  to  grab  all  the  glory  for 
himself,  and  let  everyone  else  go 
to  blazes.  Not  that  O’Brien  wasn’t 
a  good  man,  mind  you.  He  had 
given  her  the  necessities  of  life. 
She’d  been  decently  comfortable. 
They  had  their  own  home,  but  it 
was  so  ordinary.  Mike  could  never 
see  moving  up  to  Spruce  St.  They 
stayed  on  Carver  Street,  with  the 
rest  of  the  first  generation.  Ah 
well,  there  wasn’t  much  O’Brien 
could  do  now.  It  was  his  funeral, 
but  all  he  could  do  was  to  lie  there. 
She  had  taken  care  of  all  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  wouldn’t  the  papers 
have  something  to  write  about  for 
the  afternoon  edition.  He  was 
waked  from  Langley’s  Funeral 
Home,  and  only  the  best  went 
there.  If  .  O’Brien  could  have 
known  —  he’d  have  been  furious! 
Him  and  his  old-fashioned  ideas 
about  home  wakes.  Lord,  the 
people  would  have  to  stay  up  all 
night,  and  what’s  the  sense  of  that 
foolishness?  Well,  she’d  out-lived 


O’Brien,  and  for  once  he  was  go¬ 
ing  some  place  in  style  even  if  it 
was  to  the  cemetery. 

And  the  suit — he  had  practical¬ 
ly  forced  a  promise  from  her  that 
she  bury  him  in  that  drab  old 
brown  thing.  Why  it  was  nearly 
fifteen  years  old,  and  he  treated 
it  like  a  first  born.  Well,  she  had 
outsmarted  him  that  time.  She  had 
put  him  off  again  and  again,  and 
he  died  so  quickly  that  she  never 
had  to  say  yes  about  it.  So  O’Brien 
wore  the  smart  looking  blue  busi¬ 
ness  suit,  and  it  did  her  pride  good 
to  see  him  in  it  without  having  to 
listen  to  him  yapping  about  *'feel- 
ing  like  a  Town  Hall  ornament.” 


And  the  Church — it  was  mag¬ 
nificent.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  their 
own  parish,  but  it  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Wouldn’t  it  have  looked 
great  for  O’Brien  to  have  been 
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buried  from  St.  Dunstan’s  when 
the  Mayor  and  his  crew  were  com¬ 
ing?  Well,  she’d  fixed  that.  Mike 
O’Brien’s  coffin  was  planked  right 
in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  she  could  look  them  all  in 
the  eye  now  without  feeling  ''small 
time.” 

And  her  sons — two  finer  look¬ 
ing  men  were  not  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where  in  the  Cathedral. 

John  was  the  older,  and  the 
smarter  of  the  two.  He  knew  how 
and  where  to  throw  his  weight 
around.  It  didn’t  take  him  long  to 
know  who  really  counted  up  at 
Town  Hall  and  he  made  friends 
real  fast.  He  had  married  real  good 
for  himself,  too.  Jeanne  Collins’ 
father  was  vice-president  of  the 
biggest  tire  company  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  he  had  been 
darn  generous  to  his  only  daughter 
when  she  married.  John  got  along 
splendidly  with  Collins,  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  long  before  they  all 
knew  who’d  take  over  for  Collins 
when  he  retired. 

And  Emmett  —  a  fine  boy,  a 
little  headstrong,  perhaps.  But 
then,  he  was  apt  to  be  a  bit  like 
his  father  if  he  wasn’t  constantly 
checked.  He’d  had  some  silly  no¬ 
tion  about  being  a  writer  but  she 
knew  better  than  to  let  him  ruin 
his  life.  A  writer  indeed!  Couldn’t 
you  just  see  O’Brien’s  son  shut  up 
in  some  stuffy  attic  room  writing 
novels  and  eating  canned  beans 
every  meal? 

Well,  Emmett  had  got  that  no¬ 
tion  out  of  his  head;  at  least,  most 
of  it.  She’d  seen  to  that.  John  got 
him  a  good  job  at  the  plant  and  if 
Emmett  would  only  settle  down 


and  concentrate  on  his  work  — 
why  the  two  O’Briens  would  be 
running  the  place  in  no  time.  Fun¬ 
ny  thing  about  Emmett,  though. 
He  had  to  be  pushed  all  the  time. 
It  wasn’t  that  he  was  lazy.  Why 
she’d  often  seen  him  staying  up 
till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
writing  something  silly,  and  yet  he 
just  wouldn’t  work  a  minute  over¬ 
time  at  the  plant  to  help  John  on 
some  new  idea,  unless  he  was 
practically  shamed  into  it.  Well, 
he  was  still  young;  his  twenty- 
third  birthday  had  just  passed  and 
maybe  he’d  start  waking  up,  es¬ 
pecially  now  that  Mike  was  gone. 
Emmett  and  Mike  had  gotten 
along  too  well  together.  Why,  that 
time  last  April  when  Emmett 
wanted  to  marry  Peg  Shea,  why, 
O’Brien  was  all  for  it!  Goodness, 
Peg  Shea  didn’t  even  have  a  college 
education,  and  her  mother  worked 
in  Peterson’s  Bakery!  Wouldn’t  it 
look  great  for  O’Brien’s  son  to 
get  himself  married  to  that  one’s 
daughter?  Why,  they’d  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  place  and 
how  could  O’Brien  show  his  face 
in  Town  Hall?  Oh  well!  She’d 
had  a  good  talk  with  that  Shea 
one,  and  Emmett  wasn’t  seeing  her 
anymore.  She’d  have  to  speak  to 
John  about  finding  him  a  girl; 
someone  in  the  Collins  class.  That’s 
what  Emmett  really  needed  now 
— a  smart  wife  who’d  know  when 
and  how  to  keep  him  on  his  toes. 

Well,  the  Mass  would  soon  be 
over.  Good  thing,  too.  The  Church 
was  beginning  to  feel  damp,  and 
if  Kit  didn’t  stop  that  ridiculous 
sniffling,  she’d  scream!  The  only 
daughter  was  always  the  man’s 
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pride  and  joy.  He  had  spoiled  her 
from  the  day  she  was  born,  and 
she  was  absolutely  useless.  Why  the 
way  she  treated  her  own  mother 
was  a  disgrace  and  Mike  had  never 
said  a  word  to  correct  her. 

When  O’Brien  had  had  a  few 
drinks  in  him  he’d  go  up  to  Kit’s 
room  and  they’d  talk  for  hours. 
Next  morning  she’d  have  to  listen 
to  Kit  yelling  about  nagging 
O’Brien.  Honestly!  If  some  one 
didn’t  push  O’Brien  where  would 
they  all  be?  Then  who’d  dress  Kit 
up  in  fine  clothes  and  pay  for 
her  college  education?  She  never 
thought  of  that,  oh,  no!  All  she 
could  do  was  make  a  lot  of  foolish 
noise  about  her  poor  father! 

Kit  wouldn’t  even  go  shopping 
for  a  new  black  dress  to  wear  for 
the  funeral.  That  girl  just  didn’t 
care.  You’d  think  that  after  three 
years  in  college  she’d  have  learned 
something  in  the  way  of  social 
graces.  She  just  didn’t  seem  to 
catch  on  to  the  important  things 
at  all.  When  other  girls  her  age 


were  out  trying  to  find  an  up- 
and-coming  young  man  for  them¬ 
selves,  Kit  was  going  on  fishing 
trips  and  hikes  with  O’Brien.  Well, 
she  didn’t  have  him  anymore,  and 
no  doubt  she’s  regretting  the  time 
wasted.  She’s  alone  now.  Of  course 
Kit  and  Emmett  were  rather  close, 
but  John  would  straighten  Em¬ 
mett  out  in  due  time,  so  Kit  would 
have  to  be  striking  out  for  herself. 
She’d  be  in  hysterics  soon  if  she 
didn’t  stop  that  sobbing.  Too  bad 
John  wouldn’t  give  her  a  poke  to 
be  quiet.  What  a  scene  she  was 
making  and  with  the  Mayor  and 
the  others  right  in  back  of  them. 

Thank  goodness!  There’s  the 
last  blessing.  It’s  nearly  all  over 
with.  If  only  it  wouldn’t  rain  at 
the  grave.  The  ground  was  going 
to  be  muddy  and  everyone  would 
be  so  uncomfortable  there. 

Now  why  couldn’t  it  have  been 
a  nice  day  for  the  funeral!  Well, 
it  was  just  like  something  O’Brien 
would  do,  just  to  upset  every¬ 
thing! 
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THE  PASSION  OF  CHELMO 
SMITHERS 

The  moon  was  a  luminescent 
lump  unimaginably  high  in 
the  night  sky.  A  gentle 
breeze  wafted  across  the  lake,  rif¬ 
fling  through  the  trees  like  a  bank 
teller  through  bills.  The  towering, 
swaying  oaks  cast  down  their 
night-shadows  on  the  glistening 
silver  basin  of  the  reservoir.  The 
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Tower  clock  had  just  finished  ton¬ 
ing  eight  times.  It  was  7;45. 

Chelmo  Smithers  sat  stiffly 
erect  in  the  leathern  cocoon  of  his 
easy  chair.  Cigar  ashes  dropped 
from  time  to  time  on  the  starched 
stiffness  of  his  chino  pants.  He 
stared  blankly  out  the  window  of 
his  tiny  apartment  into  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  night.  He  could  see 
nothing.  Only  an  impenetrable 
darkness,  a  blackness  matching  the 
darkness  of  his  heart. 

Wearily  he  rose  from  his  chair. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  prom.  The 
big  social  event  of  the  year.  Sure. 
Social  event.  Twenty-five  bucks. 
A  mob  of  people  swirling  endless¬ 
ly  over  a  polished  plain  to  the 
strangled  wail  of  muted  trurhpets. 
Carnations  dark  spots  of  blood  on 
a  hundred  lapels.  The  endless,  stu¬ 
pid  ceremony  of  the  receiving  line. 
Twenty-five  bucks. 

He  laughed  hollowly.  *Tife  is 
hell,”  he  said.  But  perhaps  it  wasn’t 
so  bad.  If  he  didn’t  buy  any  text¬ 
books  for  the  next  two  years  .  .  . 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  shrug¬ 
ged  himself  into  the  uniform  of 
convention,  chalk-white  tuxedo, 
red  sash,  pants  seamed  with  glis¬ 
tening  strips  of  satin.  Into  the 
bathroom  to  smear  down  his  hair 
with  patented  grease.  Then  down 
the  stairs  into  the  street-light- 
studded  darkness.  His  footstep 
echoed  hollowly  on  the  concrete 
slabs  and  the  metal  gratings:  clock, 
clock,  clink,  clink. 

He  climbed  into  his  car,  gunned 
it  recklessly  through  the  quiet  res¬ 
idential  streets.  The  trees  were 
archways  over  his  path.  Patterns 


of  moonlight  and  shadow  played 
over  the  roof  of  his  car  as  he  drove 
on.  His  whole  being  responded  to 
the  poetry  of  the  night. 

Smithers  reached  a  main  high¬ 
way,  turned  off  after  a  while  onto 
a  side  road.  The  vast  bulk-shaped 
bulk  of  the  girl’s  college  that  was 
his  destination  loomed  before  him, 
a  huge  stone  blob  of  five  different 
styles  of  architecture,  festooned 
with  ribbons  of  ivy  like  a  squashed 
Maypole.  He  screeched  the  car  to 
a  halt  on  the  gritty  driveway,  then 
climbed  purposefully  up  the  stairs. 

She  stood  there  in  her  gown,  a 
cool  and  unwavering  pillar  of 
flame.  Her  hair  fell  to  her  shoul¬ 
ders  in  a  rich  black  mass.  Bits  of 
gold  gleamed  in  her  eyes.  Her  lips 
were  red  beads  of  berries. 

*'Gretchen,”  Smithers  breathed 
in  a  sob. 

"Jacantha,”  she  said  coldly. 

Sorry.  Here’s  your  corsage.” 
Nimble  fingers  shredded  the  pa¬ 
per,  removed  the  orchid. 

'Tife  is  hell,”  she  said  hollowly. 
*Tet  us  be  on  our  way,  Chelmo.” 

The  band  was  playing  some¬ 
thing  soft  and  sentimental.  A 
prism  on  the  ceiling  shattered  light 
into  a  thousand  fragments  and 
scattered  them  on  the  crowd  be¬ 
neath.  Jacantha  and  Chelmo 
danced  effortlessly  while  he 
wound  his  wristwatch. 

'*Chelmo,”  she  said.  **Don’t  you 
just  love  T.  S.  Eliot?  He’s  so — 
quaint.” 

"'Quite,”  said  Smithers  bleakly. 
He  stared  over  her  shoulder  into 
infinity.  Dancing  couples  bobbed 
into  his  vision. 
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“Dahling,”  Jacantha  said  again. 
**What  seems  to  be  troubling 
you? 

He  looked  at  her  bleakly.  *'The 
world  is  an  empty  sham.” 

'*How  do  you  know?” 

*lt  says  so  in  the  STYLUS.  ‘^His 
eye  caught  something  twinkling 
on  her  bosom.  A  fraternity  pin. 

“Jacantha,  that  isn’t  my  pin.  I 
don’t  belong  to  a  fraternity.” 

“I  think  that  guhls  should  have 
lawts  and  lawts  of  fraternity 

•  yy 

pins. 

Effortlessly  Smithers  wound  his 
mainspring  till  it  snapped.  “But 
.  .  .  you  promised  you’d  be  mine 
alone!” 

“Life  is  hell,”  she  laughed  gaily. 

He  went  into  the  bar. 

The  bar  was  a 
mahogany  island- 
in -reverse,  with 
the  people  around 
it  and  the  liquid 
on  top.  Smithers 
went  up  and  had 
a  couple  of  quick 
ones.  Then  he  had 
a  couple  of  slow 
ones.  He  began  to 
draw  doodles 
with  his  wettened 
fingers  on  the 
wood.  As  of  their 
own  accord,  his 
hands  traced  out  the  delicate  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  beloved. 

“Please  watch  out  for  these  pic¬ 
tures,”  he  said. 

“Pitchers?”  the  bartender  asked 
in  a  puzzled  voice  as  he  wiped 
clear  the  bar  with  one  flick  of  a 
towel. 


Life  had  no  meaning. 

A  small  fat  man  in  spectacles 
and  a  green  suit  appeared  beside 
him. 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  to  spell 
solipsism?”  the  man  asked. 

“No,”  said  Smithers. 

The  man  padded  back  into  a 
meaningless  world. 

Smithers  stared  across  at  his  re¬ 
flection  in  the  mirror.  The  broken 
hulk  of  what  once  had  been  a  man. 
Disillusioned,  rejected,  frustrated, 
deprived  of  his  campus  parking 
sticker. 

The  mirror  tinkled  to  the  floor 
as  he  threw  his  martini  glass  into  it. 

“You  can’t  do  that,”  yelled  the 
barkeep. 

“I’m  a  college  man,”  Smithers 
said  quietly. 


He  stalked  back  into  the  dance. 

The  car  called  to  the  moon 
through  the  night.  Lights  winked 
past  the  window,  yellow,  green, 
amber,  red.  Smithers  paid  no  mind 
to  traffic  laws.  They  slewed 
around  a  curve  and  swung  into  a 
by-lane  overlooking  the  lake. 
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Smithers  cut  the  ignition.  There 
was  a  silence. 

*'Dear/’  Chelmo  said  firmly, 
’’There’s  something  I  must  say  to 
you.”  His  mouth  was  set  in  a  grim 
line.  ''I  love  you  even  more  than 
I  love  Dylan  Thomas.  Let  us  flee 
together  the  chill  cruelty  of  this 
world.  Please,  please,  darling. 
Won’t  you  give  both  of  us  a  life¬ 
time  of  happiness?” 

*Tt’s  been  pehfect  evening, 
Chelmo.  I  have  to  be  back  to  my 
dorm  by  11:30.”  She  stifled  a 
yawn. 

•  'Tou  mean?” 

**Yes.  I’m  sorry,  dear  boy,  but 
you’re  not  only  gauche,  you’re  im¬ 
possibly  trite.  Take  back  your 
presents.”  She  handed  hiih  her 
corsage.  He  crumpled  it  in  his 
hands.  The  gay  petals  fluttered 
down  like  the  fragments  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  dream.  ''Life,”  she  said,  "is 
hell.” 

Meaningfully,  Smithers  reached 
into  the  glove  compartment  and 
pulled  out  his  Smith  and  Wesson. 
The  black  steel  in  his  hand  jerked 
abruptly  six  times.  There  was  a 
smell  of  cordite  in  the  air.  Glop 
was  all  over  the  car. 

Smithers  agreed  that  life  was 
hell. 

Tenderly  he  opened  the  car  door 
and  slipped  out.  He  slung  her  over 
his  shoulder,  and  thrust  her  in  the 
trunk  along  with  the  tattered 
copies  of  the  H eights ,  the  bit  of 
Fordham  goal  post,  and  the  rest  of 
the  dusty  debris  of  his  past. 

The  steel  door  clanged  shut  like 
the  toothed  jaws  of  a  falling  trap. 

He  left  the  car  there,  a  metal 


monument  to  disaster,  and  stag¬ 
gered  up  the  road.  The  passing  cab 
was  empty.  As  he  climbed  in,  he 
wanted  to  cry,  to  fling  himself  on 
the  ground  in  grief,  to  scream  re¬ 
vulsion  to  the  unthinking  trees. 
He  said,  "O.  G.,  driver — fast.” 

— Jack  Finnegan 


POVERTY 

The  old-fashioned  train  jerk¬ 
ed  to  a  stop  amidst  the 
paltry  poverty  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  countryside.  After  the  last 
convulsive  movement  of  the  train, 
I  continued  to  sit  in  the  doorway 
of  my  boxcar,  holding  my  M-1 
lightly  in  my  lap;  I  gazed  at  the 
wretchedness  of  the  little  hovel  of 
a  depot  before  me. 

The  depot  seemed  to  be  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  elements  of  the 
centuries.  The  centuries  had  piled 
silently  on  each  other  in  this  land, 
like  dust  layers,  changing  little 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
poor,  the  centuries  which  had 
brought  restriction  and  suppres¬ 
sion  as  a  result  of  Chinese  and  Jap¬ 
anese  occupation,  now  American 
and  Russian  occupation. 

All  the  pitiful  aspects  of  the 
country  tottered  in  the  tiny  figure 
of  a  silent  old  woman,  as  she  hob- 
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bled  around  the  edge  of  the  de¬ 
pot.  Her  bent  frame  was  not  five 
feet  tall,  and  her  worn,  dirty- 
white  robe  matched  the  wrinkles 
of  her  expressionless  face  and  her 
matted  hair.  She  clutched  two 
white  basins  in  her  withered  hands. 
She  was  as  silent  and  motionless 
as  the  centuries.  Slowly  she  glanced 
up  and  down  the  tracks,  seeing 
everything,  regarding  nothing. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  me.  I 
was  nonexistent  to  her,  as  was 
everything.  Her  silence  seemed  to 
shout,  '*The  world  has  never  no¬ 
ticed  me ;  why  should  I  bother 
with  it?” 

In  this  same  silent  and  passive 
manner,  as  if  she  carried  the 
weight  of  the  centuries  in  her 
chipped  white  basins,  she  made 
weak  attempts  at  walking  and 
hobbled  toward  the  railroad  track. 
Her  atrophied  arms  pressed  her 
burden  to  her.  With  the  slowness 
and  sureness  of  the  centuries,  she 
reached  the  track,  squatted  in 
Korean  fashion,  set  her  basins  be¬ 
side  her  and  began  to  pick  up  the 


half-burned  pieces  of  coal  dis¬ 
carded  by  passing  trains.  Coal 
for  her  hut,  her  home.  She  had 
struggled  to  survive  all  her  life 
and  now  she  gathered  coal,  like 
jewels,  to  sustain  her  meager  ex¬ 
istence. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  saw  in  her 
place  my  grandmother,  and  then 
my  mother.  I  pitied  her  and 
wanted  to  help.  I  dug  some  yen 
from  my  pocket  and  tossed  it  to 
her. 

She  glanced  at  it,  then  at  me. 
she  did  not  smile;  she  was  too  old 
and  tired  to  smile.  She  stared  as 
if  she  could  not  believe  that  the 
world  had  offered  her  something, 
that  at  last  she  was  being  noticed. 
She  picked  up  the  yen  in  the-  same 
silent  and  unexcited  manner  as 
she  had  picked  up  the  coal.  She 
would  not  become  excited.  The 
world  had  offered,  but  the  world 
was  capable  of  taking  away.  She 
stood  up,  bowed  slightly,  and  hob¬ 
bled  back  into  the  centuries  from 
which  she  had  come. 

I  looked  after  her  and  was  sorry. 

— William  J.  Louis 
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Somewhere  a  man  in  a  red  and  black  jacket 
Was  rolling  waves  of  leaves  onto  a  smoky  fire. 

—Thom  Sheehan 
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OUR  Physics  class  was  a 
strange  one  anyway.  There 
was  Kinos,  a  football  play¬ 
er,  who  had  made  all-state  for  the 
last  two  years  and  would  probably 
make  it  for  the  next  two  if  he 
didn’t  pass  a  couple  of  subjects — 
our  rule  concerning  scholastic 
eligibility  was  kind  of  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  to  200-pound  tackles — any¬ 
how,  he  was  keeping  the  coach 
happy  and  the  headmaster  sane  by 
pulling  a  72  in  Physics.  It  was  the 


lowest  mark  in  the  class,  I  guess, 
but  that’s  because  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Morlaski,  didn’t  really  know 
enough  about  the  subject  to  flunk 
anyone.  He  was  mainly  a  Biology 
teacher,  but  the  old  Physics  in¬ 
structor  retired  and  the  regular 
Biology  teacher  has  six  more  years 
left,  so  **Big  Walt” — that’s  what 
we  called  Morlaski  —  with  four 
kids  to  support  had  to  teach  Phys¬ 
ics  or  starve.  So  for  a  few  weeks 
he  read  to  us  from  the  notes  he 
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took  at  college,  and  had  us  outline 
the  chapter  in  the  text  book.  After 
that  he  began  to  run  out  of  ideas 
and  left  us  more  or  less  to  our¬ 
selves,  which  was  all  right  with 
me.  I  was  only  taking  the  course 
because  I  needed  a  science  to  get 
into  college;  so  long  as  I  could  pass 
without  studying,  I  was  happy. 
Walt  was  pretty  good  about  that 
too.  When  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
go  to  college,  he  raised  my  mark 
ten  points,  because  he  said  it  would 
look  better  on  my  college  applica¬ 
tion  if  I  got  good  marks  in  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  History  and 
French.  You  see,  I  always  wanted 
to  be  a  History  teacher,  so  that 
was  all  I  ever  studied.  The  lan¬ 
guage  came  pretty  easy  because 
my  mother  is  French  and  she  and 
my  grandmother  spoke  it  around 
the  house  a  lot. 

This  story  isn’t  about  me  at  all; 
I’m  just  trying  to  make  the  point 
that  most  of  us,  including  the 
teacher,  didn’t  care  too  much 
about  Physics  to  begin  with.  Not 
that  we  didn’t  have  some  bright 
kids  in  the  room.  Sherm  Glazier 
and  Bob  Tarbell  were  about  the 
two  smartest  kids  in  the  Senior 
class,  but  they  didn’t  say  much, 
except  to  ask  Walt  some  questions 
that  he  usually  couldn’t  answer. 
They  sat  down  front  with  Betty 
Quinn,  the  only  girl  in  the  room. 
I  was  going  out  with  Betty  at  the 
time,  but  we  didn’t  work  together 
in  the  lab  or  anything.  She  was 
rather  smart  too,  and  did  all  the 
experiments  in  class,  usually  work¬ 
ing  with  Sherm  and  Bob.  The  rest 
of  us  sat  at  the  back  and  told  jokes 
or  read  the  newspaper.  For  a  time 


we  even  had  a  card  game  going, 
but  Walt  took  the  deck,  so  then 
we  just  matched  for  dimes. 

Well,  that’s  about  what  it  was 
like  when  Adam  came.  It  was  in 
November,  shortly  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  when  this  little  guy  came 
into  class.  He  only  stood  about 
five-three  and  couldn’t  have 
weighed  more  than  125.  He  had 
dark  wavy  hair,  dark  skin,  and  a 
heavy  beard,  so  that  he  always 
looked  a  little  unkempt  even  when 
he  was  freshly  shaved.  His  clothes 
didn’t  help  much  either.  On  his 
first  day  be  came  in  wearing  a 
double  breasted  glen  plaid  suit 
with  his  lunch  bag  crammed  into 
one  pocket,  and  a  copy  of  Me- 
chanics  Illustrated  and  a  slide  rule 
in  the  other.  His  bright  red  hand- 
painted  necktie  was  tied  in  a  huge 
Windsor  knot  under  his  turned- 
up  unstarched  collar.  I  didn’t  no¬ 
tice  all  this  then,  because  he  is  the 
kind  of  person  you  never  really 
look  at;  but  he  always  wore  the 
same  kind  of  clothes  so  after  a 
while  it  would  stick  in  your  mind 
how  he  was  dressed. 

Adam  Skouras  was  his  name, 
and  he  had  been  born  in  Greece. 
His  uncle  brought  him  over  about 
1950.  When  the  Korean  war  be¬ 
gan,  he  was  pulled  out  of  high 
school  under  the  Alien  Draft  Act 
and  sent  to  Korea.  He  became  a 
sergeant  and  got  some  minor  dec¬ 
oration.  I  think  it  was  a  unit  cita¬ 
tion,  but  I  could  never  make 
Adam  understand  what  I  meant 
when  I  talked  with  him  about  this. 
He  thought  he  got  a  medal.  Maybe 
he  did. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  the  hit 
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of  the  class.  It  was  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  guys  were  getting  bored 
with  matching  for  dimes  and  were 
looking  for  a  new  diversion. 
Whatever  the  reason  was  they  used 
to  keep  asking  Adam  to  tell  them 
about  Korea  and  Japan  and  all  he 
did  in  the  war.  He  was  a  quiet  fel¬ 
low,  but  with  all  the  prompting 
he  got  he  acted  a  little  like  he  was 
MacArthur  or  somebody.  He 
brought  in  pictures  of  Japan  and 
told  the  usual  soldier  stories  about 
night  clubs  and  brawls.  He  would 
wink  and  roll  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
letting  us  in  on  some  secret  infor¬ 
mation.  It  made  me  sick.  I  was 
going  to  tell  him  to  cut  it  out,  but 
what  the  hell!  If  the  guy  is  that 
stupid  he  deserves  to  be  laughed 
at.  I  did  tell  the  other  guys  to  take 
it  easy  on  him,  but  that  didn’t  do 
much  good.  I  thought  he  was  pret¬ 
ty  dumb  not  to  see  what  the  kids 
were  doing  and  I  couldn’t  figure 
why  he  didn’t  catch  on.  He  was 
smart  enough  in  class.  He  worked 
with  me  in  lab,  and  he  was  so  se¬ 
rious  about  Physics,  and  doing  the 
experiment  right,  that  after  a 
while  I  started  reading  up  the 
night  before  on  what  we  had  to 
do.  I  don’t  remember  much  about 
it  now,  but  Adam  made  it  pretty 
interesting  by  explaining  to  me 
that  if  people  didn’t  know  the 
theory  of  the  inclined  plane  they 
could,  never  have  built  the  pyra¬ 
mids  in  Egypt.  I  had  thought  it 
was  a  big  game,  playing  around 
with  the  little  weights  and  pulleys 
and  the  small  wagon  built  like  the 
miniature  railroad  car  I  had  when 
I  was  a  kid.  But  I  guess  when  you 
know  why  you’re  doing  something 


it  can  become  pretty  interesting. 

When  the  kids  found  out  that 
Adam  was  kind  of  smart  and  when 
they  heard  some  of  the  quiz  marks 
he  got,  they  didn’t  bother  him  as 
much.  Besides,  after  Christmas 
vacation  we  all  were  worrying 
about  the  college  boards,  and  after 
that  about  whether  or  not  we 
would  get  accepted  by  the  colleges 
we  wanted  to  go  to.  In  about  the 
middle  of  May  I  got  my  letter 
from  B.C. ;  it  was  a  conditional  ac¬ 
ceptance,  saying  I  would  have  to 
show  steady  improvement  and 
perseverance,  but  at  least  it  got  me 
in.  Kinos  was  going  to  Miami,  Bet¬ 
ty  was  accepted  at  U.  of  Mass., 
and  Glazier  was  going  to  Har¬ 
vard.  Adam  was  refused  by  MIT, 
but  was  waiting  to  hear  from  some 
midwestern  school  I  never  knew 
existed.  He  still  hadn’t  heard  by 
the  first  of  June  when  he  left 
school.  Graduation  wasn’t  until 
the  seventeenth,  but  seniors  could 
leave  early  to  earn  money  for  col¬ 
lege  tuition,  and  Adam  went  to 
work  in  the  freight  yard  unload¬ 
ing  trains. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  the 
night  after  graduation.  Art  Breen 
and  I  were  going  to  a  party  at 
Audrey  Loring’s  house.  It  was  to 
be  the  last  of  the  school  days  par¬ 
ties,  sort  of  a  farewell  to  dear  old 
Bradley  High  affair.  On  the  way 
over  I  stopped  at  a  drugstore  to 
get  some  cigarettes,  and  there  was 
Adam  thumbing  through  a  paper¬ 
backed  book. 

*'Hey,  how  are  you?”  he  said, 
shaking  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 

"Pretty  good,  Adam.  How’s 
things  at  the  freight  yard?” 
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go  very  fast,  boy.” 

"It  must  be  pretty  tough  down 
there.” 

"Yes,  we  work  hard.” 

"I  suppose  so.” 

I  couldn’t  think  of  anything 
else  to  say  so  I  took  the  book  out 
of  his  hand  and  looked  it  over. 

Jefferson  and  the  Democratic 
Ideal/*  I  read  on  the  cover.  "How 
is  it,  pretty  good,  Adam?” 

"Well  I  have  not  yet  time  to 
read  it.” 

"That’s  right.  Well,  Breen’s 
waiting  for  me  in  the  car.  Say, 
how  come  you’re  not  going  to 
Audrey’s  party?” 

He  tried  to  smile,  shrug  and 
ignore  the  question  all  at  once,  but 
all  he  managed  was  a  faint  blush. 

"It  wasn’t  planned  until  last 
week,”  I  said.  "You  left  school  be¬ 
fore  that  and  none  of  us  know 
where  you  live.” 

"That’s  right.” 

"So  why  don’t  you  come  with 
us?” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said. 

"Why  not?  You  would  have 
been  invited  if  you  were  around. 
Everyone’s  going.  I  mean,  all  the 
kids  will  be  there.” 

"You  think  it  is  all  right?” 

"Sure;  come  on!” 

"Well,  if  you  think,  so,”  he  said. 

He  bought  the  book  about  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  another  one  that 
teaches  you  how  to  build  a  big  vo¬ 
cabulary  in  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 
I  bought  some  cigarettes. 

When  we  got  out  to  the  car, 
Breen  was  sprawled  all  over  the 
front  seat,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
go  to  sleep. 


"It’s  about  time,”  he  said,  open¬ 
ing  one  eye. 

"Get  your  big  feet  off  the  new 
seat  covers  and  move  over;  we 
have  company.” 

Breen  looked  up  and  saw  Adam 
over  my  shoulder  and  let  out  a 
loud  war  whoop. 

"Adam  baby,  where  you  been?” 

"Oh,  I  am  working  now,”  he 
said  quietly. 

"This  is  great,”  said  Breen.  "All 
we  need  now  is  Big  Walt.  Say  Bob, 
why  don’t  we  go  get  him?” 

"That  would  be  all  we’d  need,” 
I  said. 

"Adam,”  said  Breen,  "ever 
drink  a  screwdriver?” 

Adam  just  smiled  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Don’t  let  it  bother  you, 
Adam,”  I  said.  "He  never  did 
either.” 

"I’ll  ignore  that,  coming  from 
you,”  Breen  said.  "Oh  that  vodka 
— what  a  punch.” 

The  party  got  off  to  a  fast 
start.  There  was  beer  on  ice,  but 
it  wasn’t  to  be  served  until  about 
10,  because  Audrey’s  parents 
didn’t  want  the  kids  to  do  too 
much  drinking.  The  beer  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  surprise  as  they  had 
set  out  a  punch  bowl  full  of  fruit 
juice.  Breen  found  out  about  the 
beer  right  away,  and  he  and  Fred 
Cobb  poured  the  punch  down  the 
kitchen  sink  when  no  one  was 
looking. 

I  don’t  usually  drink  much,  but 
I  had  a  couple  of  beers  with  Breen 
around  8:30.  I  would  rather  have 
been  dancing,  but  Betty  Quinn 
was  Audrey’s  best  friend,  so  she 
had  to  help  with  the  hostessing. 
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Audrey  was  a  good  kid,  but  the 
quiet  type,  so  Betty  did  most  of  the 
work  keeping  the  party  going.  She 
changed  the  records,  took  care  of 
the  refreshments,  and  made  sure 
that  no  small  groups  were  form¬ 
ing.  She  was  really  something  to 
watch:  if  three  or  four  kids 
weren’t  dancing  she’d  float  in  all 
smiles  and  tell  a  little  joke  to  relax 
everyone,  and  then  take  one  of 
the  shy  boys  by  the  arm  and  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  a  girl.  She  didn’t 
drag  the  kid  over,  like  the  teacher 
did  when  we  had  dancing  in  gram¬ 
mar  school,  but  did  it  gently,  as  if 
they  were  walking  arm  in  arm  and 
just  happened  to  meet  the  other 
girl. 

I  watched  her  do  this  about 
three  times  before  she  saw  Art 
Breen,  Adam  and  me  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  She  came  heading 
toward  us,  using  her  smile  like  an 
elbow  to  break  through  the  crowd 
of  dancers.  Now  it’s  our  turn,  I 
thought.  She  lost  a  little  of  the 
smile  when  she  saw  the  beer  cans 
in  our  hands,  but  she  flicked  it 
back  into  high  when  she  got  to  us. 

"'You’re  not  dancing,”  she  said. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  first 
clue,  Sherlock?”  said  Breen. 

She  ignored  Breen  and  looked 
at  me.  "I  hope  you’re  not  going  to 
drink  all  night.” 

"First  one,”  I  said,  holding  up 
the  can.  "Want  to  dance?” 

"You  know  I’m  busy  now,”  she 
said  a  bit  angrily.  Then  she  smiled 
and  touched  my  arm.  "A  little 
later.  Bob.  Why  don’t  you  dance 
with  Audrey,  —  it’s  only  polite, 
you  know.” 

"Will  you  be  free  then?” 


"All  ri^ht,”  she  said.  "Next 
dance.” 

I  got  stuck  with  Audrey  for 
four  dances.  Every  time  a  record 
would  go  off.  I’d  look  around  for 
Betty  and  not  see  her  anywhere. 
Then  another  record  would  start 
and  Audrey  would  hold  up  her 
right  hand  for  me  to  take.  Finally 
Audrey  had  to  go  and  turn  the 
records  over,  so  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  looking  for  Betty.  She  and 
Audrey’s  mother  were  stacking 
sandwiches  on  a  huge  silver  plate. 

"Fiello  Bob,”  said  Mrs.  Loring. 
"Betty,  why  don’t  you  two  go  in 
and  dance  now?  I  can  take  care  of 
the  rest  of  this  myself.” 

"I’m  sorry  Bob,”  said  Betty, 
taking  my  hand  and  walking  out 
into  the  hall.  "I  just  couldn’t  leave 
Mrs.  Loring  all  alone  making  the 
sandwiches.” 

"Sure.  Look,  let’s  get  away  from 
here.” 

"You  mean  leave  the  party”. 

"Why  not?  Let  them  get  a 
maid.” 

"That’s  being  rude.  Besides  you 
have  your  friends  to  take  home.” 

"Art  can  get  a  ride.” 

"And  the  other  one?” 

"Adam,”  I  said  surprised.  "I 
nearly  forgot  he  was  here.” 

"Well  no  one  else  has.  What  did 
you  ever  bring  him  for?” 

"Adam’s  a  good  kid.” 

"I’m  not  saying  he  isn’t,  Bob. 
Fie  just  doesn’t  belong  here.  You 
know  what  I  mean.” 

I  knew  what  she  meant  and  was 
mad  at  her  for  saying  it,  but  mad 
at  myself  too,  because  I  knew. 

"Are  we  going  to  dance  or 
aren’t  we?”  I  asked. 
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'^All  right.” 

About  10:30  people  began  to 
drift  away.  I  asked  Betty  if  I  could 
take  her  home,  but  she  said  she 
was  going  to  say  over  and  help  to 
clean  up.  Breen  was  waiting  for 
me  in  the  car. 

*'Where’s  Adam?”  I  asked. 

'^Oh,  so  you  finally  realized  he 
was  there.”  * 

'*What  do  you  mean?” 

''Adam  is  a  good  kid,  really  he 
is,”  he  said  sweetly.  "His  mother 
loves  him.” 

"How  did  you  hear  that?” 

"We  were  sitting  on  the  stairs 
drinking  beer  when  you  and  the 
social  butterfly  had  your  intimate 
conversation.  Adam  went  home.” 

"Fm  awfully  sorry  about  that,” 
I  said.  "He  is  a  good  kid.” 

I  didn’t  see  Adam  again  until 
Christmas  vacation  of  my  sopho¬ 
more  year.  I  had  a  paper  due  in 
Classics  right  after  the  vacation, 
so  I  went  to  the  city  library  to  do 
some  research.  He  was  coming 
down  the  steps,  carrying  about  a 
dozen  books.  He  held  them  with 
both  arms  pressed  in  against  his 
chest  like  a  fullback  on  the  drive 
series. 

"Better  get  a  wheelbarrow  for 
those,  Adam.”  ^ 

"Hello,  how  are  you  Bob?  Ev¬ 
erything  good  at  Boston  College?” 

"Fine,  Adam.  Where  are  you 
now?” 

"I  am  attending  Franklin  Tech¬ 
nological  Institute.” 


"That’s  good,”  I  said.  "You  still 
going  to  be  an  architect?” 

"They  don’t  have  that  course 
there.  I  am  studying  to  be  a  drafts¬ 
man.  I  will  maybe  study  architec¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Athens 
when  I  go  back  to  Greece.” 

"'You  going  to  stay  over  there?” 

"I  now  think  so.” 

"Well  I  suppose  there’s  a  lot  of 
opportunities  over  there.  I  mean 
you’ll  be  able  to  get  some  good 
jobs.” 

"There  is  much  to  be  done,”  he 
said. 

"Maybe  you  could  rebuild  some 
of  those  old  ruins?”  I  said  half 
joking. 

He  started  to  say  something 
about  the  Acropolis,  and  his  right 
hand  went  out  in  a  sweeping  ges¬ 
ture.  One  of  his  books  fell  in  a  pile 
of  melting  snow.  I  picked  it  up 
and  wiped  away  the  slush  with  the 
sleeve  of  my  overcoat. 

"Well  I  don’t  want  to  keep  you 
standing  here  with  all  those 
books,”  I  said,  when  I  handed  it 
back. 

"Sure,”  he  said.  'You  must  have 
something  to  do.” 

Going  up  the  steps,  I  turned  and 
said  to  him,  "I  hope  you  do  all 
right  in  Greece.” 

"At  least  the  climate  is  better,” 
he  said  smiling. 

He  must  be  having  a  rough  time 
in  school,  I  thought,  to  want  to  go 
back  to  Greece.  No  one  would 
really  want  to  leave  here  just  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  like  the  climate. 
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a  broken  prism 


I  saw  this  woman 
Adorned,  admired  .  .  . 

Now, 

She  is  lulled  to  sleep  in  a  black  bed. 

I  grieve  upon  this  grey  rock. 

And  the  graved  earth  beneath 
Where  the  carved  coffin  calls 
Amid  the  puddles  of  dust. 

Those  once-blossomed  lips  and  eyes:  earth-filled. 
Those  maiden  breasts  become  mounds  of  sand  .  .  . 
But  her  youthful  beauty  has  anointed 
And  blessed  this  sepulchre. 

Now  a  monument. 

And  tombed  temple  of  leafy  blessings. 

Her  name  in  swirled  stone 
Is  inscribed  over  the  centuries. 

Her  lovers  number  many. 

When  once  under  a  sun 

She  cast  her  shadow  on  the  heart’s  picket  cliff. 
Rememberers  — there  are  none —  save 
The  fulminating  weeds  entwined  as  a  chorus 
In  mourning. 

Our  sadness  is  complete 

In  this  forgotten  hour  in  a  foreign  year. 

I  cannot  sing  her  praise. 

She  would  not  have  me  stand  in  holy  reverence 
To  her  misplaced  virtues. 

Nor  shall  I  excuse  her  pitiful  errors; 

Her  faults  stemmed  from  sudden  sorrow,  ash-strewn 
Over  a  sordid  city. 

But  I  call  all  the  warring  earth  to  witness 
This  unblessed  death. 

Her  tears  ran  through  her  life 

And  into  our  blood,  wherein  we  too  are  consumed. 
In  this  shattered  pilgrimage  to  a  lost  era. 
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she  saw  us, 

Our  own  murderers. 

Thus  we  die,  are  dead,  live  on  .  .  . 

As  a  dead  sun  burns  our  years, 

As  the  limestone  days  drip  through  the  corridors 
And  caverns  of  Time. 

And  we,  who  remain,  flee 
Through  all  the  repeated  evenings. 

Through  the  same  tired  acts. 

Lacking  the  courage  she  showed  once. 

And  we  pray  in  our  shackles 
For  Life. 


dDinnuiaril  to  darkness 


The  twisting  arcs  gleaned  vague  relentless  files 
Forever,  where  lost  light  eddied  and  traced 
Indefinite  circular  patterns.  Beneath,  they  raced 
Limp-eyed  to  an  undesignated  end, 

Or  fate.  Alert  red!” 

Spinning  veil  below 

Domed  soundless  sky,  with  night  torn  through  lens. 
And  broken  beams,  or  black  enclosed  trails 
Of  tongued  silver  wings  by  throbbing  sunglow; 
Encased,  enclosed,  till  three  crimson  blades  bend 
To  greet  the  dead. 

Cross-grained,  the  starry  dens. 

Where  glinting  gnats  sang  the  sermon  out  of  grace; 
Impious  versions,  spawned  in  evil  dreaming  dust. 
'^Intrepid  decimal  man,  the  seed  that  must 
Seek  splendor,  as  Icarus,  in  the  sun. 

Take  heed!  Or  you  wing  forever  without  a  trace. 
Falling  from  fame  in  showers  of  wax  and  blood.” 

But  still  they  came;  then  down,  until  there  were  none. 
No  Phoenix  these,  their  ashes  remained  in  the  mud. 
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unseasonable 


A  rusted  swirl  rose  up  with  Autumn’s  breath 
Where,  in  a  leaf  and  water  stream,  an  oak 
Had  offered  roots  and  slow  been  bled  to  death. 

And  grasped  with  brittle  hands  the  winds  that  broke 
Their  every  clutch.  About  it  fingers  spilled 
Their  gold  upon  the  brown  baked  counting  floor. 
Where  woodland  pockets  changed  its  hue  and  filled 
Their  crannied  sides  with  hoarded  copper  store. 

With  what  judge  I  the  slipping  oak  ere  cold 
It  sink  beneath  a  frozen  drifting  grave? 

What  summer  nights,  what  breezes  flattering 
Had  whispered  lies  and  made  the  staid  tree  bold 
To  step  through  ground  made  soft  by  mountain  wave? 
Yea,  what  know  I  of  Autumn,  child  of  Spring? 


— George  Bernier 
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